INTRODUCTION
with some of the greatest problems of philosophy and    religion.      For   the   study   of   Browning's personal   beliefs,  it  is of great   importance ;   for there   is   no   attempt  made to disg-uise  the  fact that  the  opinions of   Ferishtah   are   Browning's own*     For once the form of the dramatic monologue has  no  dramatic  significance*    The  local colouring is of the slightest,    A* Do not suppose/' wrote   Browning just  before  the   publication  of the volume, " there is more than a thin disguise of a  few  Persian   names  and  allusions.    There was no such person as Ferishtah, and the stories are all inventions.    The  Hebrew quotations are put in for a purpose, as a direct acknowledgment that certain doctrines may be found in the Old Book  which the  Concocters of Novel  Schemes of Morality put forth as discoveries of their own " (Nicoll    and    Wise,    Literary   Anecdotes   of   the Nineteenth Century^  i*  470*     The form actually-adopted is due to one of those reminiscences of his early reading- which Browning states to have been common with him (see above, p. vi).    The poem   began with a versification  of a fable by Filpay, which Browning had read as a boy ; and it grew into an exposition of the poet's own belief on   some  of the   profoundest  problems  of life. Philosophical  poems can seldom have a lasting life, since each generation requires to have these perennial problems stated in its own way ;   but for his own generation Browning's statement: was helpful and important* while the poetic value of the volume is enhanced by the characteristic and
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